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In recert years it has not been un- 
usual for a superintendent of schools to 
be faced with a request, or even a di- 
rective, to "do something" about merit 
rating of teachers. Boards of education 
tend to find the idea rather compelling 
and, from their point of view, only good 
common sense. After all, they reason, 
not all teachers are equally good--in 
fact there are often very large differ- 
ences in teaching ability among even a 
small faculty--and yet the typical sal- 
ary schedule treats teachers as if they 
were all alike. 


Teachers do not deny that there are 
differences but many of them add, you 
cannot identify the "merit" teacher with 
any acceptable degree of accuracy. Fur- 
thermore, even if you could you shouldn't 
because those who aren't found to be 
among the best will be jealous and will 
stop sharing their good ideas. Even 
worse, parents will demand the "merit" 
teachers for their children. 


There are school districts which have 
had successful experience with merit 
over a period of several years! and there 
have been some fairly careful studies of 
the whole problem area. Perhaps the most 
thorough effort to study and experiment 
with merit programming has been con- 
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ducted by the Utah School Merit Commit- 
tee, which began its work in May of 1954 
and has continued to this time.® Out of 
that extended nationwide investigation 
as well as local district experimen- 
tation have come a number of useful 
findings. The paragraphs which follow 
summarize these findings. 


Two Major Elements 


The concept of merit pay may be de- 
fined as the provision of differential 
rewards based upon demonstrated differ- 
ential teaching service. Merit program- 
ming involves two major elements: a) a 
decision-making process to determine who 
is eligible and qualified for merit pay, 
and b) the coordination of actual merit 
payments into the total salary program 
and budget. To handle the first element 
adequately a level of sophistication in 
evaluative procedure is demanded which 
lay people, including school board mem- 
bers, often do not appreciate and which 
school administrators are seldom prepared 
to undertake without special training. 


What is to be Evaluated? 


This brings us to a basic point, per- 
haps the most important of all: What ex- 
actly is to be meant by_the evaluation 
of a teacher's service to the school? 
Here it is helpful to use a model, the 
basis for which was proposed in 1952 by 
a special committee on the Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness of the American 
Educational Research Association.? This 
committee suggested that there were 
three related aspects to identifying ef- 
fectiveness in teaching. These three are 
the personal traits of the teacher, the 
professional performance of the teacher, 
and the effects the teacher has on pu- 
pils and others in the school. It is 
clear that there could and should be 
more than one focus for appraisal, but 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation Committee pointed out quite 
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correctly that the effects the teacher 
has on pupils and others in the school 
constitute the ultimate criterion for 
evaluation of a teacher. The other two 
foci* are only proximate; that is, they 
relate to the important criterion but 
do not really take its place. 


Teachers need to and in the main want 
to improve their skills, their under- 
standings, and their effectiveness with 
learners. Thus concern with merit de- 
mands a broader approach than any narrow 
choice of a single evaluation focus or 
technique. Teachers and administrators 
both want to make the teaching as good 
as they know how but it is the conten- 
tion here that teaching is not improved, 
except accidentally, unless teachers ex- 
amine their own performance in as com- 
plete and accurate a way as possible. 


The Application of Evaluative Criteria 


It is at this point that many teachers 
and administrators ask infrustration how 
such criteria can be measured. Can use- 
ful data be obtained from the complex 
teaching-learning situation? By far the 
most commonly adopted procedure in the 
appraisal of teachers or teaching has 
been ratings. While rating, as a meas- 
urement procedure, has some entirely 
legitimate uses, its value for discover- 
ing anddescribing differences in quality 
of teaching has been almost nil. Aside 
from the many technical pitfalls into 
which the untrained rater and rating- 
scale designer can stumble, perhaps the 
most important criticism ofthis approach 
is that it has produced little usable 
data about teaching or the effects of 
teaching. 


If one's interest is to learn to study 
and to understand concrete teaching- 
learning situations as objectively as 
possible, one is led logically to the 
conclusion that considerable data must 
be collected by observation in the live 
teaching situation. This means the school 
must have trained observers inthe class- 
room writing fairly comprehensive per- 
formance records. It is a task that edu- 
cational administrators and supervisors 
are seldom trained to perform. And any- 
way, almost always someone says, "You 
can't do that in the classroom; it will 
make the teacher nervous and will dis- 
tract the children." While this may 
actually happen in some cases at the 
outset, after several experiences with 
competent observers and after receiving 


repeated feedback of the collected data, 
most teachers accept being observed 
quite casually and even welcome it. As 
for the children, they will ignore very 
quickly the whole business if neither 
the teacher nor the observer call at- 
tention to it.5 


There are school districts® where the 
job of principal has been defined to in- 
clude responsibility for the improvement 
of teaching such that he must get into 
classrooms frequently, know what teachers 
are trying to do, provide all resources 
and aids within his power for each tea- 
cher, and discuss fully with teachers 
the implications of the observation data 
and all available relevant data on pupil 
behavior and progress. 


It is important that the observers have 
a well-conceived framework within which 
to record and organize data. Observation 
record forms, behavior profiles, and 
Similar devices which are based on the 
criterion categories provide the needed 
organizing guides. These are technical 
problems which can be solved on the local 
district level although many districts 
may need some guidance and assistance 


from others who have mastered these 
processes,? 


Salary Policy and Structure 


When a well-developed program for col- 
lecting and organizing relevant data has 
evolved and when teachers have been pro- 
vided with as much feedback and assist- 
ance for improvement as possible, the 
district has the professional basis for 
making merit pay decisions. At this 
point the whole matter of general salary 
policy and program must be examined. One 
important generalization which has e- 
merged from studies of both merit and 
non-merit plans is that a salary program 
should properly have several purposes, 
of which the rewarding of merit may be 
only one. In order to achieve such pur- 
poses a salary program needs a struc- 
ture,some kind of form with recognizable 
and understood elements so that the tea- 
cher, the administration, the board, and 
the public will know explicitly what it 
represents. Such a structure should 
probably include the following: 


1. An entrance salary high enough to 
compete in the market for the kind of 
people the district wants as beginning 
teachers. 


2. An allowance for experience or spe- 
cial field so that the district can com- 
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pete for those people it wants who are 
not rank beginners or who have some 
scarcity value for the school program. 


3. A salary range which will permit 
the satisfactory professional teacher to 
about double the entrance salary within 
ten years. Some school boards may feel 
they cannot afford this, although it is 
the reality of many other occupations 
against which they are competing. 


4. An increment pattern from entrance 
salary to normal maximum which recog- 
nizes some of the facts about teacher 
career patterns--namely, a) that the 
first two or three years are typically 
probationary for new teachers who are 
proving themselves, and b) that these 
years are marked by a high turnover as 
young teachers leave the profession ei- 
ther temporarily or permanently. It would 
seem logical then, on the basis of fair- 
ness to the entire staff and prudence in 
the expenditure of the salary budget, 
that increments should be very low dur- 
ing probation, after which a substantial 
raise should be given to those who have 
demonstrated their competence and their 
commitment to teaching. 


5. A pattern of extended longevity in- 
crements for those devoted teachers who 
give fifteen, twenty, or even thirty 
years of good school service. These are 
the people who, assuming they are truly 
competent and are performing satisfac- 
torily, provide the stability and sense 
of continuity in a school program. Lon- 
gevity increments would be smaller per- 
haps, and come less often, for those be- 
low the ten-year level. 


6. A particular school district may 
want to put other factors in the salary 
program too, such as dependency allow- 
ances, sex differentials, and advanced 
degree differentials. Such factors are 
based on socio-economic and professional 
criteria but may also relate to the cri- 
teria of competent, stable service as 
discussed above. 


7. When a total salary structure has 
been formulated based on criteria that 
the district accepts as important, it is 
then time to consider how merit may be 
properly introduced into the general 
pattern. 


Clearly there is no reason to believe 
that it takes an outstanding person ten 
years to reach a high performance level. 
Therefore, there is no logical reason 
to make him wait that long for merit 
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consideration. On the other hand, during 


the probationary period even the excep- 
tional person is proving himself and 
learning a great deal about the practice 
of teaching. Undoubtedly after about 
three years of experience there are per- 
sons who are already making unusually 
good contributions to the learning of 
children and to the over-all work of the 
school. They may actually be performing 
at a higher level than other persons who 
have had much more time in the class- 
room. Thus it would seem entirely proper 
that sometime between a teacher's third 
and fifth year of service, and of course 
any time thereafter, he might well be- 
come eligible for a merit award. 


Merit Selection Procedure 


How might individuals be selected for 
merit awards and what form should this 
distinction take? Should all teachers be 
considered automatically, or should some 
nomination process be used? A value of 
the nomination procedure is its recog- 
nition that individuals vary in their 
readiness for such an experience, both 
professionally and personally. 


The total teaching staff should be e- 
valuated regularly, approximately every 
three years with supplemental evalua- 
tions in between. This is done in the 
interests of general improvement of the 
educational program independent of any 
salary plan. The truly incompetent people 
are weeded out and those who are capable 
and need time to overcome inadequacies 
are helped. A group of teachers remain 
then who have proved themselves to be 
capable of doing a competent job for 
the district. 


Out of this group a teacher who has 
seen his evaluation file build up with 
evidence of very good work, whohas faced 
problems inhis teaching and solved them, 
whose principal and others have indi- 
cated to him in evaluation conferences 
and otherwise that he is doing very well, 
and who sees that his record appears to 
meet the merit criteria set by the dis- 
trict, might conclude that he could pos- 
sibly qualify for merit status and re- 
ward. He would then submit an applica- 
tion for such consideration. 


In addition to self-initiated applica- 
tions principals, supervisors, and others 
should nominate teachers who in their 
judgment qualify for merit consideration. 
Whether they should do this without the 
teacher's permission is perhaps ques- 
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tionable, but this avenue ought to be 
open for the occasional very good teacher 
who severely underrates himself or is 
diffident about making application. 


When an application is filed a process 
somewhat as follows should be undertaken 
at the district office: 


1. The director in charge of teacher 
evaluation records checks the applicant's 
file for completeness and currency of 
information. If it is incomplete he in- 
itiates measures to complete it. He 
should verify with the teacher that the 
file is a true and adequate record. 


2. The director prepares an analysis 
of the total file and relates the infor- 
mation in it to the merit criteria which 
the district uses. In other words, he 
compares the individual record with the 
norms or levels of competence on cri- 
terion items which have been adopted. 


3. The analysis and complete file are 
forwarded to the superintendent, or a 
designated assistant, who reviews the 
material to determine whether it can be 
considered adequate for reaching a de- 
cision. 


4. This administrator then convenes an 
appointed merit review committee tostudy 
the file and the analysis in order to 
make a recommendation to the superin- 
tendent. Under all circumstances the com- 
mittee should be composed of people who 
have the competency to understand and 
evaluate the data contained in the file 
and who are thoroughly familiar with the 
district merit standards. In order to 
improve the committee's objectivity the 
file could be anonymous. 


5. When the superintendent receives a 
recommendation he makes the final deter- 
mination. He should then invite the tea- 
cher to a conference, discuss the entire 
file, and explain and justify his de- 
cision. It may be as important for tea- 
chers who do quatify to know why as for 
those who do not. 


6. The teacher should have recourse to 
an appeal to the school board if he feels 
the appraisal has been unfair. 


7. The superintendent should keep the 
board informed as to how many teachers 
are being reviewed for merit, how many 
are and are not qualifying and why, and 
what is being done to help individuals 
qualify and to improve teaching gen- 
erally. 


Rewards for Merit 
An addition to a teacher's salary is 


only one form of merit recognition and 
reward. For some creative teachers cer- 
tain modifications in time commitments 
which would enable them to divert energy 
into other professional tasks might be 
more desirable than a financial incre- 
ment. Similarly, merit reward may take 
the form of supported study in areas of 
importance to the teacher, special recog- 
nition, a new assignment, ora promotion. 


The merit concept is one of quality 
and there is nothing more important for 
professional educators to be concerned 
about than the improvement of the qual- 
ity of teaching service. Differential 
rewards based on demonstrated differen- 
tial teaching service will affirm that 
good teaching is worth more than poor 
teaching and that excellent teaching has 
a high community value. 
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This has been verified by the author in his own 
research, and by Granville B. Johnson, Jr., as de- 
scribed in "An Evaluation Instrument for the Analysis 
of Teacher Effectiveness," Journal of Experimental 
Education, XXIII (June, 1955), 331-44. 


For example, Covina School District, California; 
Weber School District, Utah. 


Weber School District, Ogden, Utah, has recently 
dealt with these problems and has a well-developed 
set of forms and procedural guides. Other sets of 
criteria which can serve as the basis for evaluative 
procedure are available. For example, see Lucien B. 
Kinney, Measure of a Good Teacher (San Francisco: 
California Teachers’ Association, 1952, and later 
revised edition). For categories pertaining to 
teacher-pupil interaction see Marie M. Hughes and 
Associates, Development of the Means for the Assess- 
ment of the Quality of Teaching inElementary Schools 
(Salt Lake City, Utah: The University of Utah, 1959). 
Another formulation, partially used in Weber School 
District, is given in Francis G. Cornell, Carl M. 
Lindvall, and Joe L. Saupe, An Exploratory Measure- 
ment of Individualities of Schools and Classrooms 
(Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. L, No. 75, 
June, 1953). 
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